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was truly to know God, further revelation had to be provided.
God chose the Jewish race as the instruments of His purpose in
the matter, and by this means brought the Scriptures into exist-
ence. Thus we are able to see all things clearly, and have been
able to do so from the time of the patriarchs onwards. Then he
goes on to establish the supreme authority of the Scriptures. Only
after he has done this does he feel himself at liberty to proceed to
the enunciation of the other doctrines of the Christian faith.1

Thus he has not only asked himself the question. Where can I
find the truth and whose statements am I to believe? and answered
it. He has now understood that it is the question which is prior
to all other questions, and that until he has answered it and
proved the truth of his answer he cannot logically be allowed to
indicate what the truth is. Quite rightly his discussion of this
point remains in the same position in all subsequent editions of
the Institutes. It only remains to add that he was the first of the
Reformers to realize explicitly the logical priority of the question
with which we are engaged.

n
What was Calvin's answer to the problem of authority? It is
a great convenience to investigators of Calvin's theology, as no
doubt it was to all those who wished to further the Reforming
movement in the sixteenth century according to his principles,
that he sets forth all his beliefs in a precise and orderly fashion,
so that it is possible to discover in the Institutes the exact passage
in which his views on any given subject are stated. Moreover, it
is rarely possible to charge him with inconsistency either in belief
or practice, and it is therefore safe to assume that any view which
he expresses in the 1539 edition of the Institutes or any later
edition will not be contradicted elsewhere in his writings.
Since Calvin is so clear and definite on such matters himselfs
we have a right to expect it to be possible to find a clear and
indisputable statement of his position on the problem of authority,
already set down in at least one place in the writings of his
numerous investigators. But in practice this is not possible. The
same fact is not at all surprising in the case of Luther, in view of
the whole character of his mind and experience and the circum-
stances of his career; there is bound to be great difference of
opinion among his investigators. But in Calvin's case it requires
11, 279-93 (Ghs. 1-21}.